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International  meetings,  for  whatever  purposes  arranged,  indi- 
cate in  a  given  direction  uniformity  of  wants,  desires  and  aims 
in  the  countries  directly  interested  as  participants  in  such  gather- 
ings. Their  primary  object  is  invariably  the  interchange  of 
experiences,  harvested  under  widely  different  conditions;  the 
comparison  of  efforts  and  results,  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
those  ideas  and  methods  which  are  most  strongly  supported  by 
the  outcome  of  actual  tests,  and  hence  most  likely  to  further  the 
common  cause.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  it  must 
appear  somewhat  strange  that  the  American  temperance  advo- 
cates, who  usually  display  great  eagerness  in  giving  the  widest 
possible  publicity  to  everything  calculated  to  enlist  public  in- 
terest in  their  efforts,  have  so  far  failed  to  present  through  their 
very  able  publishing  houses  a  complete  review  of  the  so-called 
International  Temperance  Congi-ess,  held  at  Antwerp  in  the 
month  of  September,  1885.  This  indifference  to  an  event  of 
such  uncommon  importance  must  appear  all  the  more  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  America  was  represented  at  this  inter- 
national meeting  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the 
cause  of  temperance.  ]N^ow  and  then,  it  is  true,  an  occasional 
allusion  is  made  to  individual  utterances ;  but,  aside  from  these, 
and  a  few  garbled  extracts  of  reports,  very  little  seems  to  be 
known  here  of  the  proceedings,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
spirit  that-prevailed  at  this  congress.     To  outsiders  it  might  be 


interesting  to  know,  whether  this  silence  on  the  part  of  our 
temperance  friends  arises  from  their  inability  to  make  the  sense 
of  the  Antwerp  Congress  coincide  with  their  interests,  and  with 
the  teaching  which  they  have  laid  down  as  an  eternal  truth,  or 
whether  they  are  too  busy  at  home  to  devote  time  and  labor  to 
what  occurs  abroad.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  remains 
that  an  event  more  important  by  far  to  the  cause  of  temperance 
than  anything  that  has  happened  within  at  least  two  years,  is 
practically  ignored  in  this  country,  although  American  delegates, 
glowing  with  expectations  and  fairly  brimming  over  with  reports 
and  suggestions,  attended  the  sessions  of  the  assembly. 

Witliout  an  overstraining  effort  at  scrutiny,  the  careful  reader 
will  undoubtedly  discover  in  this  review  an  abundance  of  reasons 
for  the  passive  attitude  of  American  temperance  advocates  in  this 
matter.  To  begin  with,  the  very  title  of  the  Antwerp  gathering 
is  in  itself  a  direct  assault  upon  the  position  maintained  by  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  American  temperance  party.  Literally 
translated  the  title  reads :  International  meeting  against  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks!''  The  salient  point  of  this  title  is  a 
proposition  antagonistic  to  what  at  the  present  time  is  regarded 
as  the  American  principle  of  the  temperance  movement.  The 
proposition  to  combat  the  abuse  implies  a  sanction  of  the  proper 
use^  and  consequently  has  not  only  nothing  in  common  with 
either  voluntary  or  compulsory  abstinence,  but  is  even  opposed 
to  the  latter.  Previous  international  meetings  strongly  empha- 
sized this  antagonism  between  the  American  idea  and  the  efforts 
put  forth  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  it  was  to  be  foreseen 
that  the  American  delegates  would  gain  nothing  by  their  attend- 
ance, save  a  respectful  hearing.  An  outsider  might  have  supposed 
that  under  existing  circumstances  they  would  look  upon  non- 
attendance  as  the  best  policy,  such  a  supposition  being  in  harmony 
with  the  old  proverb  that  burnt  children  dread  the  fire.  They 
did  not,  however,  view  the  matter  in  this  light.  The  effect  of 
their  persistence  may  be  disagreeable  to  them,  but  it  is  as  natural 
as  it  was  inevitable.     It  brought  about  an  enunciation  of  the 
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European  principle  in  such  vigorous  terms  as  to  amount  to  an 
assault  upon  everything  savoring  of  prohibition.  Though  differ- 
ing widely  as  to  whether  educational  and  moral  forces  ;  or  legisla- 
tive measures,  having  a  tendency  to  favor  the  milder  beverages;  or 
social  reforms  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  people  should  be  given  preference  in  their  efforts  to 
combat  alcoholism,  the  majority  of  European  delegates  all  agreed 
that  so  narrow  a  policy  as  that  which  virtually  regards  an  entire 
nation  as  incapable  of  self-control,  and  attempts  to  treat  men  as 
weak  imbeciles,  could  not  stand  the  test  of  practical  execution  in 
their  countries,  whatever  it  might  be  said  to  do,  or  have  done,  in 
America.  And  by  the  way,  no  one  seemed  to  envy  America 
for  her  achievement,  whatever  that  might  amount  to.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  was  not  thought  desii^- 
able  to  introduce  a  system  the  success  of  which  could  not  but 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  people  living  under  it,  since  it  makes 
virtue  not  the  triumph  of  self-mastery  over  vicious  desires  and 
inclinations,  but  the  effect  of  moral  tyranny.  It  was  deemed  the 
policy  of  the  penitentiary  whose  inmates  are  negatively  virtuous, 
because  the  opportunities  for  vice  are  removed. 

To  be  perfectly  plain  with  the  reader :  A  great  diversity  of 
opinions  prevailed  among  the  European  delegates,  according  to 
the  habit  of  thought  and  line  of  enquiry  pursued  by  different 
individuals  in  different  countries ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  com- 
plete unanimity  in  the  opposition  to  prohibition  or  any  other 
measure  calculated  to  abridge  personal  freedom. 

If  a  summary  of  the  measures  tested  and  proposed,  and  the 
opinions  and  theories  advanced  were  to  be  given,  it  would  be 
about  as  follows  : 

I.  Substitution  of  fermented  beverages  for  ardent  spirits,  the 
means  applied  or  proposed  being:  1.  Separation  of  the  two  kinds 
of  traffic.  2.  Taxation  in  favor  of  the  milder  beverages.  3. 
Restriction  of  the  number  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 

II.  Supervision  over  the  manufacture  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  all  beverages, 
and  rendering  those  of  an  ardent  character  as  free  as  possible 
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from  amylic  alcohol.  The  means  applied  or  proposed  in  this  case 
are:  1.  Introduction  of  the  Swedish  system  of  surveillance 
and  standard  of  tests.  2.  Establishment  of  a  standard  for 
"  normal "  malt  liquors.  The  latter  means  is  successfully  being 
resorted  to  by  the  temperance  societies  of  the  Netherlands. 

III.  Amelioration  of  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
laboring  masses.  The  means  proposed  for  this  end  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  enumeration. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  dictated  and  carried  out 
by  private  philanthropy,  and  vary  according  to  environments, 
general  conditions  and  resources.  The  dwellings  of  the  wage- 
workers  are  almost  everywhere  the  first  objects  of  improvement, 
as  it  is  universally  conceded  that  purity  of  air  and  water,  together 
with  the  proper  facilities  for  maintaining  cleanliness,  and  some 
degree  of  home  comfort  are  greatly  conducive  to  temperate 
habits.  In  some  countries,  as  for  instance  in  Sweden  and  the 
Netherlands,  proper  amusement  is  provided  for  the  poorer  classes, 
so  as  to  wean  them  from  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  tavern  for 
recreation. 

lY.  Prevention  and  cure  of,  and  punishment  for,  drunken- 
ness. Under  this  head  will  be  found :  1.  Efforts  to  enlist 
moral  and  educational  forces,  whichsome  members  deemed  pre- 
eminently, if  not  exclusively,  the  sphere  of  temperance  societies. 

2.  Inhibition  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  military  barracks. 

3.  Establishment  of  asylums  for  drunkards.  4.  Measures 
against  the  dispensing  of  intoxicants  to  habitual  drunkards, 
minors,  &c.  5.  Imprisonment  of  drunken  persons,  and  the 
appointment  of  guardians  for  incorrigible  drunkards. 

Much  of  what  is  here  summarized  would  not  be  entirely 
intelligible  to  the  average  reader  even  after  reading  the  full 
text  of  the  speeches  and  reports,  for  in  very  many  instances 
the  speakers  and  committees  assumed  that  their  hearers  were 
acquainted  at  least  with  the  outlines  of  the  subject  discussed, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. This  manner  of  treating  the  various  temperance  methods 
has  led  to  a  seemingly  interminable  chain  of  errors  and  miscon. 


structions  in  this  country,  and  has  furnished  the  basis  for  many 
arguments  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  original  utterances.  In  reviewing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  in  question,  it  will,  for  these  reasons,  be 
necessary  to  interpolate  explanatory  notes,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  tend  to  spread  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  European  temperance  movement  than  has  hitherto  prevailed 
here. 


The  Antwerp  meeting,  numbering  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  delegates  and  representing  perhaps  more  than  a  dozen 
countries,  was  held  in  the  historic  Hotel  de  ville  under  the  pro- 
visional chairmanship  of  the  Burgomaster  of  that  city.  The 
European  countries  had  sent  chiefly  men  of  science  and  of  let- 
ters, and  persons  engaged  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  what  are 
now  usually  styled  alcoholists.  There  was  among  these  delegates 
but  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  the  emotional  element.  Belgium, 
of  course,  was  most  numerously  represented,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  drink-question,  as  it  appears  in  that  country ^ 
came  first  in  the  order  of  discussion.  Great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  Belgian  delegates  on  account  of  the  very  slow 
progress  of  their  cause.  Since  1880  the  societies  which  they 
represented  have  vainly  urged  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  for 
the  repression  of  alcoholism ;  the  measures  which  they  had  pro- 
posed being  principally  designed  to  diminish  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  drinks. 

Dr.  Petithan,  of  Liege,  complained  bitterly  of  the  inactivity 
of  the  legislators,  asserting  that  in  fact  no  definite  action  could 
be  expected  to  be  taken  by  them,  since  of  the  130,000  voters, 
who  elect  the  members  of  the  legislative  chamber,  at  least  40,000 
were  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  Neither  the  restriction  of, 
nor   the  surveillance   over,  the  manufacture  of   "  alcoholics  "* 


*  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  the  term  alcoholics  is  used  here,  it  means  dis- 
tilled spirits,  as  will  appear  from  the  context  thronghout  this  review. 
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could  be  looked  for  from  a  body  so  unfavorably  constituted. 
Nor  did  Dr.  Petitban  believe  that  universal  suffrage  would  mend 
matters.  To  increase  the  body  of  voters  by  the  addition  of  a 
multitude  of  persons,  each  one  of  whom  consumes  50  litres  of 
distilled  spirits  annually,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. Not  only  against  the  Legislature,  but  also  against  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government  did  Dr.  Petithan  inveigh 
in  the  most  incisive  manner,  believing  the  latter,  too,  to  be 
inimical  to  the  temperance  measure.  He  particularly  reproached 
the  minister  of  war,  General  Pontus,  for  having  failed  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  temperance  societies,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  military  barracks  be  prohibited. 
A  most  unjust  reproach,  by  the  way,  in  the  light  of  a  general 
order,  published  on  the  very  day  on  which  Dr.  P.  delivered  his 
speech,*  in  which  the  chief  of  the  War  Department  peremptorily 
prohibits  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  ha,Trsick&, permitting  only 
the  sale  of  fermented  beverages. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  securing  legislative 
measures.  Dr.  Petithan  advocated  moral  suasion,  invoking  the 


*  The  following  is  taken  iVom  the  Antwerp  paper  UEscaut,  of  the  ISth  of  September, 
1886: 

Aloohoush  is  thb  Babbaoks. 

It  Is  to  the  Minister  of  War  that  we  must  accord  the  honor  of  being  the  first  among 
Government  ofllcials  to  answer  the  positive  and  urgent  demand  for  the  repression  of  drunk- 
enness. It  is  in  the  army,  above  all,  among  our  young  soldiers,  that  the  plague  develops  more 
and  more  from  day  to  day.  It  grows  out  of  the  monotony  of  garrison  life,  and  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  measure  proposed  by  General  Pontus  is  really  a  source  of  public 
benefit.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  official  circular  addressed  to  the  commandants  of 
army  corps : 

"Bbussklb,  Sept.  13th,  1885. 

Physicians  and  military  men  who  have  made  special  study  of  the  relation  of  hygiene 
to  the,  discipline  and  morality  of  the  army,  recognize  unanimously  that  the  alcoholic  liquors 
(distilled  spirits)  are  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  injurious,  as  they  engender  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time  numberless  maladies,  rendering  men  less  capable  of  resisting  fatigue 
and  privation.     Taken  to  excess  they  destroy  the  judgment  and  pervert  the  moral  sense.  *  ♦  * 

In  order  to  counteract  alcoholism  and  to  prevent  its  ravages,  or,  at  least,  to  limit  them,  I 
have  decided  to  entirely  suppress  In  the  barracks  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  sale  of 
beer  alone— or  of  fermented  drinks— will  be  permitted. 

This  measure,  awaiting  meanwhile  the  next  installation  of  the  mess  for  sub-officers  and 
soldiers,  will  be  put  into  effect  from  the  let  of  January,  1886. 

The  Minister  of  War, 

PoHTUi." 


aid  of  tlie  clergy,  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  of  all  philanthropists. 
His  colleague,  Dr.  Barella,  honorary  member  of  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Medicine,  spoke  in  nearly  the  same  strain,  giving 
statistics  on  the  drink-question,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
some  parts  of  Belgium,  particularly  the  coal  regions,  the  propor- 
tion of  drinking-places  ("cabarets")  to  inhabitants  is  1  to  6. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  naturally  seem  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  restricting  the  traflBc,  and  the  speaker  strove  in  a  dis- 
passionate manner  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Netherlands,  where  such  a  restriction  has  been 
accomplished  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

This  reference  to  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  things  which 
American  temperance  advocates  have — unwittingly,  we  trust — 
consistently  distorted.  Before  rectifying  the  all  too  evident 
error  of  our  friends,  we  quote  below  the  words  spoken,  imme- 
diately after  Dr.  Barella's  speech,  by  Mr.  Goeman-Borgesius, 
member  of  the  Estates  General  of  Holland. 

After  having  stated  that  it  had  needed  nearly  thirty  years  in 
Holland  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  applying  restrictive  measures 
against  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  he  explained  the  law  of  1881  in 
these  words :  * 

"  The  law  has  primarily  a  repressive  tendency,  and  contains 
preventive  provisions.  The  latter  are  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  law,  notably  those  which  establish  a  system  of  licenses  and 
limit  the  number  of  drinking-places  according  to  the  population 
of  each  locality.  Each  drinking-place  pays  a  sufficiently  high 
tax.  Since  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  number  of  cabarets 
was  decreased  by  twelve  thousand,  and  the  jper  capita  consump- 
tion of  spirits  has  decreased  considerably.  The  latter  decrease, 
it  is  true,  is  not  yet  strongly  perceptible  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  before  1881  there  was  a  continuous  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicants.  Considering  the  latter  fact,  the  progress 
made  appears  to  be  very  considerable.  Violations  of  the  laws 
are  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.  Drunk- 
ards, and  liquor  dealers  who  sell  to  drunkards  or  to  persons 


*  This  is  translated  from  a  report  published  in  the  Antwerp  journal  "  Le  Pr^curseur." 
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under  age,  are  equally  liable  to  imprisonment ;  also  those  persons 
who  at  public  sales  distribute  spirits  gratuitously  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  biddings.  The  salutary  effect  of  this  law  is  well 
understood  by  the  people,  and  bids  fair  to  work  out  its  ends 
still  more  effectively  in  the  future  than  it  does  at  present." 

The  successful  working  of  this  law  has  been  used  in  this 
country  as  an  illustration  of  the  judiciousness  of  the  high  license 
system,  it  being  claimed  that  if,  as  was  stated,  the  diminution  of 
drinking-places  caused  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants in  Holland,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  a  similar  reduc- 
tion of  saloons — only  brought  about  by  different  means — should 
not  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  America.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance  by  every  reader,  as  soon 
as  he  is  told  that  the  law  in  question  refers  to  ardent  spirits 
only.,  and  does  Twt  in  any  manner  affect  the  sale  of  malt 
liquors,  wine  and  cider  /  whereas  the  American  system  of  high 
license  does. 

It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misrepresenta- 
tions, to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  principle  features  of  the  law. 
The  first  section  provides  that  all  places  in  which  distilled 
spirits*  are  to  be  offered  for  sale,  in  quantities  less  than  two  litres, 
must  be  licensed  by  the  local  authorities.  This  section  excepts 
the  sale  of  strong  drinks  in  hotels,  on  board  ship,  and  in  military 
barracks — the  regulation  of  the  trafiic  in  the  two  latter  cases 
being  entrusted  to  the  respective  commanders.  Section  2  pro- 
vides that  in  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  there  shall  be  issued  one 
license  for  every  500  inhabitants ;  in  cities  having  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000  but  less  than  50,000  the  proportion  of 
licenses  to  inhabitants  shall  be  1  to  400 ;  in  cities  of  from  10,000 
to  20,000  inhabitants  the  proportion  shall  be  1  to  300;  and  in 
all  other  cities,  1  to  250.  According  to  section  3,  licenses  cannot 
be  issued  to  persons  who,  within  a  given  period,  have  been  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes,  entailing  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
one  year's  duration ;  nor  to  persons  wishing  to  sell  in  buildings 


*  The  license  reads  ihst  the  bolder  has  permission  to  engage  in  "den  kieinhandel  in 
■terkei;  otank,*'  t,  «.,  the  reUtiUng  oi  strong  drink. 
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devoted  to  the  public  service ;  nor  to  civil  officers  ;  nor  to  keepers 
of  brothels ;  nor  to  persons  whose  character  and  antecedents  do 
not  furnish  reasonable  security  for  the  proper  conduct  of  business. 
Section  5  provides  for  the  publishing  of  every  application  for  a 
license,  to  the  end  that  an  opportunity  for  protest  may  be  offered 
to  citizens  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  in  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  do  business.  The  license  fee  is  fixed,  by 
section  6,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  rental  of  the  drinking- 
place  serve  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  amount  to  be  paid  into 
the  municipal  treasury.  The  minimum  fee  is  10  per  cent.,  the 
maximum  25  per  cent,  of  such  annual  rental.  According  to 
sections  7  and  9  licenses  must  be  renewed  annually,  and  are 
neither  transferable  from  the  original  holder  to  another  person, 
nor  from  one  place  to  another.  Section  9  prescribes  the  mode  of 
annulling  licenses  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  they  were  originally  issued.  The  failure  to  prevent 
drunkenness  and  disturbances  of  the  peace  is  one  of  the  causes 
for  which  a  license  may  be  revoked. 

These  are  the  essential  provisions  of  a  law,  which  is  almost  as 
frequently  misquoted  as  it  is  quoted.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  it  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  fermented  beverages,  and  it  would  be  de- 
viating from  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  temperance  societies  of  the 
Netherlands  ever  dreamt  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  extend 
this  repressive  measure  to  malt  liquors.  Far  from  demanding 
this,  the  Dutch  temperance  advocates  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
a  premium  for  malt  liquors  of  certain  qualities,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  set  the  good  example  of  brewing  beer  themselves. 
The  very  gentleman  whose  words  are  hereinbefore  quoted  (Mr. 
Goeman-Borgesius),  when  presiding  over  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
Dutch  Temperance  League  on  the  21st  of  August,  1884,  *  ac- 
centuated with  particular  force  the  success  of  the  efforts  to  habit- 
uate the  people  of  Amsterdam  to  the  use  of  beer.  He  evinced  no 
little  pride  in  the  good  sense  of  his  countrymen,  in  thatthey  readily 
discarded  the  strong  liquors  whenever  good  beer  was  offered 
them  at  the  price  of  the  former  drink.     In  fact,  it  is  historically 


»  See  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamache  Conrant  of  that  date. 
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demonstrable,  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Dutch  temperance  ad- 
vocates was  the  popularizing  of  malt  liquors.  The  first  attempt 
in  this  direction  was  made  in  1 842,  and  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "  Yereeniging  tot  afschaffing  van  sterken  drank,"  a 
body  of  citizens  who  pledged  their  support  to  every  legitimate 
effort  by  which  the  people  might  be  weaned  from  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled spirits.  Even  thus  early  the  young  society  contemplated 
legal  measures  for  the  repression  of  alcoholism  under  conditions 
that  would  insure  a  transformation  of  the  people's  drinking- 
habits  in  favor  of  fermented,  especially  malt  beverages.  Starting 
from  the  assumption  that  a  change  for  the  better  could  not  be 
accomplished,  unless  the  efforts  made  to  this  end  encompassed 
everything  pertaining  to  the  general  habits  and  conditions  of  the 
people,  the  society  soon  extended  its  inquiry  to  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  in  this  respect  achieved  such  success, 
that  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  it  was  given  the  first  prize 
of  the  division  devoted  to  the  "physical  and  moral  amelioration 
of  the  wage- workers'  condition."  A.fter  the  society  had,  by 
moral  suasion  and  material  aid,  elevated  the  laboring  masses,  and 
stimulated  a  taste  for  malt  liquors,  it  was  cheerfully  recognized  as 
a  power  in  the  State,  and  the  Government  no  longer  feared  to 
run  counter  to  popular  inclination  by  proposing  to  the  Estates 
General  the  law  of  1881,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  relates  to  dis- 
tilled spirits  only,  and  is  designed  to  lend  legal  force  to  that 
effort  of  the  Dutch  temperance  advocates,  which  will  eventually 
make  beer  the  drink  of  the  people.  After  the  passage  of  the 
law  the  tem.perance  societies  concentrated  their  energies  on  the 
proper  enforcement  of  its  provisions,  which  they  believed  could 
be  most  easily  consummated,  if  they  redoubled  their  labors  in 
respect  to  the  popularization  of  malt  liquors.  In  striving  for 
this,  they  established  a  commission  for  the  inspection  of  breweries, 
giving  their  endorsement  to  those  establishments  which  brewed 
malt  liquors  of  the  prescribed  standard  qualities.*  Many  brewers 
willingly  submitted  to  this  extra-official  inspection,  and  even  lent 
their  assistance  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  societies.     In 

*  That  IB,  beerB  contaiaing  ttam  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  malt  and  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol.     Thii 
la  abont  the  proportion  of  malt  and  alcohol  in  Bavarian  beers. 
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their  endeavors  to  cheapen  beer,  the  latter  left  nothing  undone, 
going  so  far  as  to  declare  any  tax  on  the  manufacture,  not  to 
speak  of  the  sale,  of  malt  liquors  to  be  immoral.  Previous  to 
the  so-called  reform  era,  the  people  of  Holland  were  so  firmly 
addicted  to  the  use  of  gin — and  that  of  execrable  quality — that 
the  hope  of  weaning  them  from  it  was  by  many  deemed  vision- 
ary, and  no  doubt  would  have  been  proved  to  be  so  by  experience, 
had  not  the  temperance  societies  from  the  very  beginning  dis- 
carded coercive  means,  and  relied  solely  upon  the  formative 
power  of  good  example  and  the  force  of  moral  suasion.  And  in 
this  they  observed  an  admirable  system  of  operation.  At  fairs, 
exhibitions  and  public  festivals,  for  instance,  they  established 
drinking-halls,  where  only  beer  was  permitted  to  be  sold.*  It  is 
related — to  give  but  one  example — that  a  few  years  ago,  at  the 
Colonial  Exposition  of  Amsterdam,  the  beer  halls  conducted  by 
the  temperance  societies  did  the  most  thriving  business. 

The  success  of  the  law,  in  conjunction  with  the  labors  just 
described,  is  not  as  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands  as  in 
Amsterdam  and  other  places  from  which  reports  reached  the 
international  meeting.  Much  depends  upon  the  inclination  or 
disinclination  of  the  local  authorities  to  execute  the  law  with 
rigor ;  and  it  is  natural  that  in  localities  where  popular  opinion 
does  not  sustain  the  innovation  as  heartily  as  in  Amsterdam,  an 
excusable  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  proper  ofllcials  emasculates 
the  legal  provisions.  As  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  work- 
ing.of  the  Dutch  law  lies  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  review,  no 
more  need  be  said  on  this  subject.  What  has  been  said,  however, 
will  assuredly  suffice  to  prove  the  assertion,  that  nothing  like  an 
analogy  exists  between  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  societies  and  of 
those  American  temperance  advocates  who  wish  to  make  restric- 
tive laws  applicable  alike  to  distilled  spirits  and  fermented 
drinks.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  if  one 
of  the  two  countries,  America  or  Holland,  needed  a  more  rigid 
law  than  the  other,  it  surely  was  Holland,  since  the  jyer  capita 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  that  country,  at  the  time  of 

*  This  reminds  one  of  a  similar  effort  made  at  Philadelphia  in  the  days  of  Benjamin  Bash, 
at  the  festival  celebrating  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See  Liquor 
Laws  ofthe  United  States.    By  G.  Thomann.    Page  24. 
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the  passage  of  the  law  in  question,  was  nearly  ten  lil/res^  while  in 
our  country  it  was  only  about  four  litres^  and  steadily  decreasing. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Goeraan-Borgesius  will  be  better  under- 
stood, it  is  hoped,  with  the  supplementary  statement  here  given, 
than  was  hitherto  the  case. 

After  Mr.  Borgesius  the  floor  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Molins  of 
Birmingham,  who,  in  reviewing  the  temperance  movement  in 
England,  said,  among  other  things,  "  that  the  remedies  proposed 
for  alcoholism  have  not  always  proved  efficacious.  Amongst 
others  the  measure  proposed  by  Gladstone,  which  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  places  where  harmless  wines  and  beer  were 
sold,  has  produced  a  result  entirely  opposite  to  the  expected 
effect,  confided,  as  it  was,  to  grocers  who  were  but  too  eager  to 
sell  distilled  spirits,  and  soon  engaged  in  a  wholesale  trade." 

Here  again  the  same  temperance  principle,  so  often  dilated 
upon,  of  favoring  the  milder  drinks  served  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  movement.  The  lack  of  success  in  this  case  in  no  wise 
detracts  from  the  force  of  the  arguments,  figures  and  facts  upon 
which  this  principle  is  based.  All  that  can  be  said  about  it  is, 
that  the  law-makers  failed  to  find  the  proper  method.  The 
measure  proposed  by  Gladstone  was  unsuccessful  not  because 
beer  and  wine  do  not  counteract  alcoholism,  but  because  the  law 
which  was  to  place  the  remedies  for  the  evil  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  fell  short  of  its  object.  Mr.  Molins  plainly  stated  that, 
in  spite  of  the  law,  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  remained 
the  same  and  that  therefore  the  evil  was  not  remedied.  Hence  he 
admits,  by  implication,  that  it  would  have  been  remedied,  had 
beer  and  wine  been  really  made  more  accessible — the  very  thing 
which  the  law  intends,  but  fails  to  accomplish.  The  principle 
holds  good.     It  is  the  law,  then,  that  must  be  changed. 

The  adoption  by  Great  Britain  of  this  universally  recognised 
remedy  grew  out  of  a  series  of  protracted  Parliamentary  investi- 
gations  of  the  drink-question,*  the  outcome  of   which  clearly 

*  America,  through  her  medical  representatives,  such  as  Drs.  Dodge,  Parrish  and  others, 
contributed  no  little  to  the  vast  material  examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissions.  The 
former  physician,  then  superintendent  of  the  asylum  of  Bingham  ton,  testified  as  follows :  "  I 
do  not  think  I  have  seen  three  cases  during  the  last  two  years  in  which  the  patients  have  come 
to  us  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  drinking  ale  or  beer.  They  seldom  come  under  the  cIam 
of  inebriates." 
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pointed  to  the  rapacious  tax  laws  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  ravages  of  alcoholism ;  since,  in  consequence  of  them,  the 
English,  formerly  a  beer-drinking  people,  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  distilled  spirits,  these  being  by  far  the  cheaper  stimu- 
lants even  under  the  operation  of  so-called  restrictive  laws.  This 
being  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  common  sense  and  an  ordinary 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  seemed  to  leave  no  choice  to 
the  legislator  but  that  of  bending  his  enpergies  upon  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  relapse  into  the  drinking-habits  under  which 
alcoholism  was  unknown.  If  in  following  this  course  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  as  Mr.  Molins  thinks,  in  framing  a  law,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  enact  a  better  measure.  To  claim,  as  has  been 
done  here,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  a  law  (more  or  less  experi- 
mental) that  fermented  drinks  should  be  treated  like  distilled 
spirits,  is  to  add  folly  to  ignorance. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Molins,  on  English  legislation, 
coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Grant  Mills,  of  London,  who  also 
spoke  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  Both  speakers  criticised 
existing  laws  and  systems,  principally  on  the  score  of  inade- 
quacy, though  neither  appeared  to  be  prepared  to  suggest  better 
measures  within  the  scope  of  the  general  purport  of  Gladstone's 
treatment  of  the  liquor  question.  In  following  the  thread  of 
proceedings,  the  reviewer  will  have  to  return  to  the  English 
agitation,  and  more  may  then  appropriately  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Plinier,  of  Tournay,  a  retired 
lieutenant-colonel,  whose  remarks  had  a  strongly  patriarchal 
flavor.  He  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  heredity,  and  seemed  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
posterity  might  be  protected  against  possible  taints,  and  child- 
hood guarded  against  evil  influence  by  placing  parents  notori- 
ously addicted  to  drink  under  certain  stringent  restraints.  As 
there  was  no  debate  on  this  highly  interesting  proposition,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  impression  it  made  on  the  meeting ;  and 
without  having  access  to  the  whole  of  Col.  Plinier's  plan,  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  conceive  how  far  the  restraints  he  proposes  are  to  be  carried. 
However  it  may  be  interpreted,  the  idea  is  not   entirely  new, 
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since  there  always  were,  and  still  are,  for  the  reasons  given  by 
Plinier,  strong  social  and  even  legal  barriers  against  marriage 
with  persons  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  people  (of  whom  Mr.  Plinier  may  be  one) 
habitual  drunkards  are  intellectually  weak.  Mr.  Gittens,  cor- 
poration counsel  of  Antwerj),  though,  as  he  frankly  confessed, 
no  drinker  of  water,  appreciated  fully  the  dangers  that  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  entailed  on  society,  but  inclined  to  the  opinion,  held 
by  many  scientists,  that  in  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  evil  it  was 
necessar}-,  above  all  things,  to  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  workingmen.  "An  efficacious  means  of  reclaiming  the 
workman  from  the  bane  of  excessive  drinking,  would  be  to  give 
him  hetter food.  Attempts  in  this  direction  have  already  been 
made  in  Antwerp.  All  countries  should  act  in  accord  to  reduce 
the  taxes  on  necessaries  of  life." 

One  of  Switzerland's  representatives,  Mr.  Neef,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  "  Swiss  League  against  the  Abuse  of  Alcohol,"  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  constitutional  amendment  and  laws,  then  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  and  since  then  adopted  by  the  people 
of  that  country.  Mr.  Neef  is  no  prophet,  evidently.  In  describ- 
ing the  undoubted  popular  aversion  to  the  proposed  measures,  on 
account  of  their  interference  with  commercial  and  industrial 
liberty — the  object  of  the  amendment  being  a  restriction  of 
traffic  in  distilled  spirits — he  predicted,  or  rather  he  expressed  the 
fear,  that  his  Government's  proposition  would  be  rejected  by 
popular  vote.  A  little  over  a  month  after  this  prediction  the 
Swiss  people  adopted  the  amendment,  the  purport  of  which  we 
have  already  explained  in  previous  publications.*  As  will  be 
recollected  by  readers  of  these  publications,  the  Swiss  law,  based 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  drink-question,  more  thoroughly 
scientific  and  comprehensive  than  any  that  has  so  far  been  under- 
taken anywhere,  aims  at  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  ardent, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors.f 
Mr.  Neef 's  fears,  it  may  be  stated  here,  although  not  without  some 
foundation,  were  not  shared  by  those  who  had  conducted  the 


*  "  The  System  of  High  LiceneeB,"  .fee. ;  and  '•  Solution  of  the  Temperance  Problem.' 
t  See  "  System  of  High  Licenses,"  &c.,  page  5. 
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Swiss  investigation.  Mr.  Milliet,  of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Bureau, 
the  author  of  the  now  famous  report :  "  Zur  Alkoholf rage,"  had 
the  kindness,  many  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  popular  vote  on 
the  subject,  to  direct  the  reviewer's  attention  to  a  series  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  "  Berner  Post,"  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Swiss  people — 
if  they  but  consulted  their  own  interests,  moral  and  physical — 
could  not  fail  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  And  what  is  more, 
from  Mr.  Milliet's  masterly  exposition  of  the  situation  the  con- 
clusion was  unavoidable,  that  the  majority  would  consult  their 
interests  and  vote  accordingly.  And  so  they  did.  The  true 
inwardness  of  the  Swiss  proposition,  now  become  a  fundamental 
law,  is  aptly  disclosed  in  Mr.  Milliet's  first  article  :  * 

"  The  sum  of  experiences  demands  that  a  broad  distinction 
be  made  between  fermented  beverages  and  distilled  spirits. 
Although,  pathologically  and  ethically  considered,  the  excessive 
use  of  wine  and  beer  is  attended  by  no  inconsiderable  incon- 
veniences, yet,  compared  with  the  pernicious  effects  of  distilled 
spirits,  its  evil  influence  is  so  small  that  to  us — who  do  not  believe 
in  the  feasibility  of  total  abstinence — it  appears  as  self-evident 
as  a  postulate,  that  we  must  combat  the  excessive  use  of  spirits 
by  fostering  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and  beer.  This  is  the 
basis  upon  which  rests  the  recommendation  of  our  Government. 
With  us,  therefore,  to  restrict  alcoholism  means  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits." 

To  assert  that  the  majority  of  this  eminently  practical  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact people  occupied  a  liberal  middle-ground  in  the  question 
of  combating  alcoholism,  is  not  saying  that  there  are  no  extremists 
in  Switzerland.  But  even  these  are  held  in  check  by  popular 
sentiment,  and  scarcely  venture,  save  in  a  very  guarded  manner, 
to  pronounce  openly  in  favor  of  the  legal  enforcement  of  total  ab- 
stinence, although  they  sometimes  resort  to  the  voluntary  pledge 
as  a  means  of  salvation  for  drunkards.  The  best  proof  of  this 
was  furnished  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  f   when  the 

*  "  Bemer  Post "  of  the  2d  of  July,  1885. 

t  There  are  no  other  salient  points,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  first  day's  proceedings  as  they  are  now  before  us. 
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Rev.  Mr,  Rochat,  of  Geneva,  reported  on  the  status  of  those  tem- 
perance societies  of  Switzerland  which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  religious  side  of  the  question.  He  said  "  tliat  these  societies, 
like  tlie  English,  favor  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks, 
but  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  moderate  use  of  wine  is  not  so 
hurtful  that  they  cannot  countenance  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say," 
he  thought,  "  where  the  limit  should  be  drawn."  In  concluding 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Rochat  expressed  a  truly  edifying  reliance  in 
Divine  aid  in  these  words:  "Religious  action  is  equally  the 
means  on  which  the  societies  depend.  They  rely  on  God  and 
religion,  above  all,  to  destroy  the  evil."  In  some  localities  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  habitual  drunkards  promises,  under 
oath,  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicants ;  and  in 
many  cases  these  pledges  have  been  religiously  kept,  thus  re- 
claiming many  "stray  sheep."  In  order  not  to  mislead  the 
reader,  it  must  be  added,  however,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Rochat's 
statement,  a  large  proportion  of  these  converts  belonged  to  a 
class  of  vagrants  to  whom  material  aid — which  was  given  as  a 
matter  of  course — must  have  been  quite  as  welcome  as  the  moral 
self-purification  to  which  they  pledged  themselves. 

What  a  vast  contrast  even  between  this  Swiss  act  of  cajoling 
degraded  men  into  sobriety,  by  the  use  of  persuasive  arguments 
and  other  more  tangible  inducements,  and  the  American  idea  of 
compelling  an  entire  nation  of  freemen  to  forego  entirely  an  en- 
joyment which  their  self-respect  would  not  permit  them  to  in- 
dulge in  to  excess ! 

In  the  first  hours  of  the  second  day's  meeting  a  dilatory  and 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  discussion  sprang  up  on  the  question,  as 
to  whether  fiscal  measures  had  any  efficacy  in  reducing  alcohol- 
ism. Opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject;  but  the  majority 
of  delegates  evidently  maintained  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Petithan, 
taking  this  ground,  spoke  very  ably,  again  referring  to  the  ex- 
periences of  Belgium's  neighbors,  the  Dutch,  who  successfully  ap- 
plied fiscal  measures,  jointly  with  other  suitable  means.  The  term 
fiscal  measures  conveys  but  a  vague  idea — a  fact  which  no  doubt 
induced  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  state  his  views  in  a  more 
concise  manner.     He  said  that  in  his  opinion  a  direct  tax  on  al- 
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coholic  drinks  is  abortive.  To  be  efficient  the  tax  should  be 
levied  on  the  retail  traffic.  The  direct  tax,  he  thought,  while  it 
made  liquor  dearer^  had  also  a  tendency  to  make  it  worse.  "  In 
Holland  as  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  high  tax  on  the  drinking-places,* 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  saloons." 

Mr.  Emile  Burdo,  a  civil  engineer,  echoing  the  views  of  the 
chairman  said,  "  the  higher  we  tax  the  distiller,  the  more  poison- 
ous will  be  the  liquors  he  sells." 

With  reference  to  Sweden  the  chairman  fell  into  an  error, 
which  is  scarcely"  excusable  in  view  of  the  accessibility  of  the  ful- 
lest information  on  this  point.  The  government  of  that  country 
established  so  rigid  a  system  of  inspection  and  control  that  the 
manufacturing  of  poisonous  spirits — designed  for  consumption  as 
drink — is  well-nigh  impossible.  A  consideration  of  the  possible 
effects  of  a  tax  on  distilleries  never  entered  into  the  discussion  on 
the  Swedish  laws,  since  the  necessity  of  securing  to  the  people 
pure  liquors  was  treated  as  a  separate  phase  of  the  drink-ques- 
tion. The  reference  by  the  chairman  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Swedish  drinking-places  was  very  inapt,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  inefficacy  of  a  direct  tax 
(as  compared  with  a  tax  on  the  retail  traffic),  because  the  reduc- 
tion referred  to  is  due  to  a  system  similar  to  that  in  force  in  Hol- 
land, and  soon  to  be  in  operation  in.  Switzerland — a  system  which 
limits  the  number  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  fixed  rules. 

"When  the  injurious  quality  of  the  Swedish  liquors  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  government,  it  was  conceded  that  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  pernicious  effects  of  amylic  alcohol, 
the  right  of  distilling  for  home  use — then  granted  to  every  far- 
mer— must  be  abrogated,  because  it  was  deemed  impossible  to 
control  the  great  number  of  rural  stills,  which  owing  to  their 
pitiably  imperfect  construction  yielded  a  most  harmful  liquor. 
After  the  abrogation  of  this  privilege  the  vast  number  of  small 
stills  made  room  for  large  establishments  over  which  the  govern- 
ment now  easily  maintains  complete  supervision.    The  discussion 


♦  The  reader  knows  by  this  time  that  in  speaking  of  drinking-places  (in  Holland  and 
Sweden),  the  speaker  refers  only  to  places  where  distilled  spirits  are  sold. 
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on  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  fiscal  measures  elicited  nothing 
new,  as  has  been  seen  ;  but  it  did  reveal  a  confusion  of  ideas  and 
misinterpretations  of  fact  wliich  one  would  hardly  have  looked 
for  from  persons  usually  so  well  informed. 

At  this  point  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  "  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,"  transmitted  to  the  meeting  through  the 
agency  of  Mrs.  Willard,  was  translated  into  French  and  read  by 
the  chairman.  The  Union,  said  to  number  four  hundred  thousand 
members,  stated  that  its  "  position  is  based  upon  total  abstinence.'' 
Its  members  desired  (we  follow  the  French  text)  "  to  secure  gov- 
ernments that  are  free  from  complicity  with  the  liquor  dealers  in 
producing  drunkenness."  According  to  their  conviction  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  person  to  see,  that  "  the  stain  is  effaced  which  sul- 
lies the  homes  of  all  countries  in  which  the  drunkard  is  indirectly 
encouraged  by  the  laws." 

No  indications  are  contained  in  the  report  as  to  the  reception 
which  the  meeting  accorded  to  this  particular  message  from  pro- 
hibitionists;  but  enough  was  said  on  its  subject-matter,  subse- 
quently, to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  delegates. 

Dr.  Lancereaux,  a  member  of  the  Academic  de  medicine  of 
Paris,  and  chief  of  the  clinical  department  of  one  of  the  best 
known  hospitals  of  that  cit}^,  spoke  on  this  and  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion. For  obvious  reasons  the  sense  of  both  his  speeches  is 
given  here  at  once.  While  our  ancestors  undoubtedly  drank  to 
excess,  the  speaker  said,  they  knew  nothing  of  alcoholism. 
Barely  known  in  the  tenth,  and  used  only  as  a  medicament,  under 
the  title  of  a  universal  panacea,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  alcohol 
is  to  day  the  great  curse  of  mankind.  Until  1860  the  word  alco- 
holism was  rarely  heard  in  France;  since  then  it  has  been  made 
manifest,  that  the  various  liquors  compounded  from  alcohol  not 
only  effect  most  disastrously  the  nervous  system,  but  also  under- 
mine the  entire  organism  of  man,  and  produce  premature  old  age. 
Speaking  of  his  own  medical  observations,  Dr.  Lancereaux  pro- 
duced statistics  showing  813  cases  of  alcoholism,  treated  by  him, 
and  classified  according  to  the  provinces  from  which  the  patients 
came.  What  the  speaker  wished  to  demonstrate,  in  presenting 
these  statistics,  was  the  fact  that  the  provinces  which  have  no 
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vinB'Culture  sent  the  greatest  number  of  "  alcoholists  "  to  Paris 
for  treatment.  *  After  commenting  on  similar  observations  made 
by  his  colleagues  of  France  and  elsewhere,  the  doctor  with  great 
earnestness  propounded  the  question  :  Where  is  the  remedy  for 
this  evil  to  be  found?  And  he  answers:  "It  is  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enact  good  laws  that  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object,  whether  in  countries  having  universal  suffi-age,  or 
in  lands  where  the  government  is  at  liberty  to  decree  a  reform 
without  consulting  the  people.  Every  one  knows  that  the  law- 
makers rarely  succeed  under  any  circumstances  in  framing  laws 
that  are  actually  repressive.  In  France  the  passage  of  such  meas- 
ures is  well-nigh  impossible.  Here  the  drinker  cannot  under- 
stand why,  with  universal  suffrage,  he  should  allow  a  sort  of  pa- 
triarchal supervision  to  be  exercised  over  his  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions. The  legal  remedies  applied  in  other  lands  would,  there- 
fore, meet  with  great  obstacles  in  France.  But  science  suggests 
a  remedy  which  cannot  fail  of  success,  and  it  lies  in  the  use  of  fer- 
mented beverages,  i.  e.  cider,  beer  and  wine.  Cider  is  a  whole- 
some drink,  causing  almost  no  ailments  at  all.  Beer  is  an  excel- 
lent drink ^  the  hest  of  all^  not  taking  water  into  consideration. 
And  although  I  am  a  Frenchman,  the  native  of  a  country  which 
brews  but  little  beer,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  its  qualities. 
Alcoholism  from,  the  use  of  heer  occurs  rarely,  f  Wine,  even 
when  of  superior  quality,  has  some  drawbacks.  Its  use  is  in- 
jurious to  children,  and  engenders  certain  diseases  in  the  adult, 
producing  among  other  things  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis. 
Yet  the  slight  injury  arising  from  the  use  of  wine  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  warrant  a  legal  prohibition  of  that 
drink." 

In  support  of  these  views  Dr.  Lancereanx  dilated  upon  the 
physiology  of  the  various  beverages  mentioned,  and  concluded 
his  speech  in  the  following  words : 

If  I  were  asked,  then,  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  remedies  I  pro- 
pose, I  would  say,  that  in  order  to  repress  alcoholism,  we  must  strive : 


♦  "  Ce  Bont  precisement  les  provinces  qui  n'ont  pas  des  v'gnea  qui  envoient  le  plus  d'al- 
cooliques  a  Paris." 

+  The  French  text  reads :  "  Les  personnes  qui  s'alcoolisent  dans  la  biere  sont  rares." 
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I.  To  render  absolutely  free  the  sale  of  those  beverages  which  are  little 
hurtful,  or  not  at  all  injurious,  such  as  cider,  beer  and  wine,  provided  the  lat- 
ter are  not  adulterated. 

II.  To  watch  over  the  manufacture  of  liquors  distilled  from  grain  and 
potatoes,  and  by  all  practicable  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  liquors. 

III.  To  exact  from  retailers  of  ardent  spirits  a  certificate  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  to  impose  upon  their  trade  more  stringent  licenses  and  higher  duties. 

IV.  To  punish  persons  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  to  place  con- 
firmed drunkards  under  restraint. 

Dr.  Lancereaux's  scientific  exposition  and  matter-of-fact  con- 
clusions could  not  be  expected  to  pass  unchallenged  in  an  assem- 
blage of  which  the  advocates  of  heroic  remedies  formed  part. 
An  English  speaker  at  once  protested  against  such  heretical 
views,  dissenting  absolutely  and  entirely  alike  from  premise  and 
conclusion ;  though,  aside  from  vehement  asseverations,  he  failed 
to  produce  anything  in  support  of  his  protest.  He  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  believer  in  total  abstinence,  which  he  claimed  had 
made  so  many  proselytes  in  England.  His  logic  took  the 
course  usually  followed  in  such  a  hopeless  case  as  the  one  which 
he  represented.  It  does  not  serve  the  purpose,  he  said,  to  dimin- 
ish the  evil;  it  is  necessary  to  M'holly  eradicate  it.  Modera- 
tion, he  thought,  was  a  difficult  thing  to  maintain.  "  All  drink- 
ers have  good  intentions,  but  they  fail  when  the  opportunity  for 
over-indulgence  presents  itself."  Without  considering  for  a  mo- 
ment that  what  he  said  applied  to  drunkards  only,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  drunkards  to  moderate  drinkers,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  is  about  1  to  10,000,  the  speaker  boldly  asserted  that 
absolute  abstinence  offered  the  only  salvation  for  debauched 
mankind,  and  that,  therefore,  the  use  of  intoxicants  must  be  pro- 
hibited. That  is  to  say,  that  10,000  freemen  must  be  treated  like 
weak-willed  imbeciles  and  slaves,  because  one  man  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  drink  to  excess.  The  gentleman  concluded 
his  remarks  with  a  lamentation  over  the  indifference  to  prohibi- 
tion prevalent  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  all  the  Latin  countries. 
America,  England  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  the  only 
lands  where  his  opinions  find  appreciation,  he  thought. 

As  to  most  of  the  Latin  countries  the  speaker  appeared  to 
be  without  that  information  which  in  the  opinion  of  ordinarily 
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prudent  men  would  warrant  the  expression  of  any  views. 
Italy,  for  instance,  Spain  and  Portugal  have  no  need  of  a  tem- 
perance movement,  because  the  people  of  these  countries  are  ex- 
ceedingly temperate  in  their  drinking-habits.  To  place  the 
Scandinavian  countries  among  the  converts  to  total  abstinence  is 
an  evidence  either  of  ignorance,  or  of  indifference  to  truth.  The 
Gothenburg  System  is  not  aimed  at  fermented  drinks  at  all ;  it 
seeks  to  regulate  in  a  rational  manner  the  liquor  traffic,  and  has 
for  its  principal  object  the  very  thing  against  which  the  English 
speaker  protested  so  vehemently,  namely,  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquors.  Whoever  understands  the  genesis  of 
the  Swedish  laws  on  the  subject  must  know,  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  grappling  with  the  evil  of  inebriety,  started  from  the 
firm  conviction  that  men  will  drink  under  any  circumstances, 
and  that  the  duties  of  their  rulers  is  to  refine  their  drinking- 
habits,  to  confine  within  certain  bounds  the  appetite  for  drinks, 
and  to  see  that  the  drink  consumed  is  as  little  injurious  as 
possible. 

An  unlooked-for  ally  came  to  the  rescue  of  our  English 
speaker  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Manning,  from  whom  a  letter,  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  the  American  order  of  Good  Templars,  was 
just  then  read  and  translated  by  the  chairman.  If  anything,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Manning  was  still  more  illogical,  not  to  say  absurd 
or  untrue,  than  the  quoted  speech.  Speaking  of  the  temperance 
movement,  Mr.  Manning  said  that  a  hundred  years  had  passed 
since  Dr.  Rush  inaugurated  the  campaign,  and  that  fifty  years 
were  required  after  that  to  form  a  permanent  nucleus.  Since 
then  its  growth  was  considerable.  At  the  beginning,  Mr.  Man- 
ning writes,  it  was  not  a  question  of  complete  abstinence,  but 
experience  had  in  the  meantime  demonstrated  that  that  was  in- 
dispensable. Never  was  history  more  flagrantly  falsified !  When 
Dr.  Rush  initiated  the  temperance  movement,  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries had  from  personal  observations  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion which  to-day  forms  the  basis  of  the  Swedish,  the  Swiss 
and  the  Dutch  laws;  the  same  conclusion  which  Dr.  Lancereaux 
and  many  others  expressed  at  the  recent  international  meeting ; 
the  same  conviction  which  Gladstone — an  exemplary  temperance 
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advocate — still  holds.  Mr.  Manning  admits  that  Rush  entertained 
liberal  opinions  on  the  subject,  bat  he  claims  that  since  Rush's 
time  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  opinions. 
What  proofs  can  he  adduce  for  his  assertion  ?  Scientific  enqui- 
ries, conducted  under  governmental  guidance  and  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  machinery  of  vast  statistical  establishments,  have  fully 
sustained  these  opinions  in  England,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Wherever  facts  and 
figures  pushed  lachrymose  sentimentality  to  the  wall,  Rush's  opin- 
ion stands  out  triumphantly  as  the  mature  thought  of  a  great 
philosopher  and  a  still  greater  philanthropist.  What  experiences 
can  Mr.  Manning  refer  to?  Surely  not  those  collected  in  the 
voluminous  report  of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Bureau ;  nor  those 
found  in  the  various  reports  of  British  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sions ;  nor  yet  those  which  innumerable  scientists,  such  as  Pas- 
teur, Marvaud,  Parrish,  Liebig,  Lancereaux,  &c.,  have  published. 
He  can  get  no  support  from  abroad  for  his  assertion.  And 
what  does  he  find  at  home  ?  If  experiences  had  shown  that  the 
original  temperance  ideas  were  wrong,  then  it  would  follow  that 
matters  must  have  grown  worse  since  Rush's  time.  Is  that  true  ? 
Here  the  answer  m  nuce.  In  Rush's  time  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  distilled  spirits  was  twelve  quarts — from  1800-1810 
it  was  even  eighteen  quarts — to-day  it  is  about  four  quarts,  and  at 
the  latter  rate  is  infinitely  smaller  than  in  any  country  where  ardent 
spirits  are  consumed.  Even  in  Sweden — a  country  the  people  of 
which  our  English  speaker  as  well  as  Mr.  Manning  pointed  out, 
with  considerable  pride,  as  deeply  imbued  with  the  American 
idea — the  consumption  of  whiskey  is  to-day  doubly  as  large  as  in 
the  United  States ;  while  Americans  now  rank  third  in  the  list 
of  beer-drinking  nations.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  then, 
that  the  process  of  substituting  malt  liquors  for  distilled  spirits 
has  been  going  on,  more  or  less  steadily,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  that  with  its  progress  Rush's  prediction  was 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  fulfillment.  The  consumption 
of  whiskey  is  only  one-third  as  large  as  it  was  in  Rush's 
day,  and  drunkenness  with  all  its  attendant  evils  has  decreased 
accordingly.     Experiencea  are,  therefore,  most  assuredly  against 
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Mr.  Manning  in  every  way,  and  his  error  in  claiming  the 
contrary  becomes  all  the  more  glaring,  when  one  considers  that 
in  the  few  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  prohibitory  idea  pre- 
vails, the  evil  complained  of  has  assumed  monstrous  proportions.* 
Mr.  Manning  allowed  his  zeal  to  lead  him  into  a  number  of 
errors,  f  which  are  inexcusable  in  one  who  represents  a  large 
body  of  intelligent  Americans.  Fortunately,  his  words  made  no 
impression  on  those  who  heard  his  letter  read. 

An  example  of  efficient  temperance  work  by  women  was 
given  in  the  next  address,  by  Mrs.  Meyerhelm,  of  Sweden.  She 
said  that  in  a  small  village  of  her  native  land,  where  but  a  short 
time  ago  drunkenness  was  a  common  occurrence,  the  people  are 
at  present  so  temperate  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  a 
police. 

Mr.  Walburgh  Smidt,  of  Amsterdam,  the  President  of  the 
Volksbund  :j:  spoke  at  length  on  the  efforts  made  in  his  father- 
land in  order  to  "  moralize  the  people."     The  society,  he  said, 


*  As  a  recent  sample  of  what  prohibition  does  in  Maine,  we  quote  from  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 
"  Half  of  the  boys  in  the  Dexter,  Me.,  high  school  use  tobacco,  and  whiskey  bottles  are 
passed  around  among  them.  A  Dexter  school  girl  smokes  and  swears  in  public.  These  cases 
were  up  for  consideration  at  a  recent  local  teachers'  institute." 

t  There  appears  to  be  a  fixed  purpose  in  certain  quarters  to  misrepresent  the  teachings  of 
Dr.  Rush,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  "  Liquor  Laws  of  the  United  States."  The 
"Philadelphia  Record,"  in  commenting  on  the  recent  temperance  centennial,  writes:  "In 
this  city.  New  York  and  elsewhere  the  present  week  is  devoted  by  the  total  abstinence  asso- 
ciations to  a  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  temperance  movement  in  this 
country.  As  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  celebrated  physician,  moralist  and  philosopher,  was  at 
the  head  of  this  movement,  there  is  great  propriety  in  associating  his  name  with  this  centen- 
nial anniversary.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  many  of  the  prohibitionists  who  are 
engaged  in  this  celebration  are  aware  of  the  position  of  Dr.  Rush  on  the  temperance  question. 
Whilst  he  ably  argued  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  indulgence  in  spiritous  liquors  he  was 
not  an  aquarian  or  prohibitionist  by  any  means. 

In  a  tract  giving  an  account  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  he  commended 
their  habits  of  temperance,  saying  that  "  very  few  of  them  ever  used  distilled  spirits  in  their 
families,  their  common  drink  being  beer,  wine  and  cider."  He  appealed  to  the  citizens  and  the 
law -makers  of  the  country  to  learn  from  the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  German  inhabi- 
tants of  Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  "the  republican  virtues  of  frugality  and  economy."  As  a 
proof  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush  against  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  for  drink,  it  is  recorded  that  at  the  festival  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  1788,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  ten  States,  ardent  spirits  had  been  ex- 
cluded, American  beer  and  cider  being  the  only  liquors  used.  Dr.  Rush  was  too  great  a  phil- 
osopher to  engage  in  any  irrational  and  fanatical  movement  to  banish  the  use  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  by  legislative  enactments,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  accomplished  more  for 
genuine  temperance  reform  than  all  the  prohibitionists  that  have  ever  lived  in  this  country." 

i  This  is  the  name  of  the  Dutch  league  against  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 
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sought  by  every  means  to  eradicate  the  "  gin  habit,"  and  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a  healthful  beer. 
He  narrated  in  detail  what  is  already  contained  in  this  review, 
adverting  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  to  the  fact,  that  his  so- 
ciety had  succeeded  in  producing  a  wholesome  beer,  which  at  the 
Amsterdam  Exposition  of  1881  received  many  encomiums. 

This  terminated  the  morning  meeting  of  the  second  day. 
When  the  congress  re-assembled  in  the  afternoon  a  number  of 
English  speakers,  representing  temperance  societies  of  various 
descriptions,  delivered  themselves  of  elaborate  dissertations  on 
the  aims,  labors  and  achievements  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. Among  these  speakers  were  Mr.  Fortescue-Cole,  Mrs. 
Lucas  and  Mr.  Taylor,  all  of  London.  The  dreary  monotony, 
together  with  the  dictatorial  tone  of  their  harangues,  soon 
wearied  the  patience  of  those  who  had  come  to  listen  to  practi- 
cal propositions,  and  not  to  visionary  schemes  put  forth  with  the 
air  of  infallibility  Mr.  Fred,  de  Laet,  of  the  committee  on  the 
order  of  business,  objected  to  any  further  display  of  eloquence  on 
the  part  of  these  representatives  of  insular  bigotry.  "  The  ques- 
tion^"* he  said,  ^^  which  we  now  hear  discussed  at  such  length  pre- 
sents no  new  features,  it  seems  to  me.  We  ha/oe  so  often  hea/rd 
ever  so  many  good  and  excellent  things  from  and  about  the  tem- 
perance societies  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that  we  can  easily 
forego  further  enlightenment.  We  are  assembled  in  Belgium, 
and  here  nobody  is  disposed  to  listen  to  arguments  in  favor  of 
total  abstinence.  We  are  called  here  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sing with  COMPETENT  men  from  all  countries  the  means 
wherewith  to  combat  inebriety.  Moderate  temperance  societies 
are  no  doubt  one  of  these  means,  but  their  action  is  necessa- 
rily limited.  They  offer  us  no  social  remedy.  I  insist,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  speeches  of  their  representatives  be  ruled 
outy  This  motion  was  received  with  marked  demonstrations 
of  assent  and  approval.  Mr.  Fred,  de  Laet  thought  it  necessary,  too, 
to  repel  the  charge  made  by  an  English  speaker  on  the  previous 
day,  to  the  effect  that  the  temperance  movement  in  Belgium  did 
not  amount  to  anything.  "  In  all  our  towns  and  villages  there 
are  clubs  exclusively  reserved  for  the  working  classes.     They  are 
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virtually  temperance  societies,  taking  the  word  temperance  in 
the  sense  of  moderate  use.  Established  with  the  design  to  re- 
move the  young  workmen  from  evil  influences,  these  clubs  offer 
innocent  amusementj  permitting  tlie  use  of  beer,  but  forbidding 
absolutely  that  of  strong  liquors.  Our  young  people  are  thus  be- 
ing protected  against  many  dangers  and  are  not  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  contracting  the  gin-habit." 

Mr.  Goeman-Borgesius  said  that  he  "  noticed  with  regret 
that  the  advocates  of  total  ahstinence  seem,  to  think  that  they 
had  a  monopoly  of  truth  and  righteousness.  They  ask  us 
which  we  deem  hetter^  complete  ahstinence  or  rnoderate  use.  We, 
who  adhere  to  the  principle  of  moderation  in  the  use  of  good 
things,  say  to  them,  that  he  who  drinks  moderately  commits  no 
wrong  ^  that  he  who  abstains  from  drink  entirely  does  very 
well,  and  that  he  who  drinks  to  excess  does  great  harm.  To 
advocate  the  enforcement  of  total  abstinence  is  to  injure  the 
cause  of  temperance."'' 

The  rebuke  administered  to  the  English  teetotalers  was  well 
deserved.  One  of  their  own  countrymen,  Lord  Bramwell,  having 
an  advantage  over  De  Laet  and  Goeman-Borgesius  in  being  famil- 
iar not  only  with  the  theories,  but  also  with  the  achievements  of 
tiiese  societies,  wrote  an  article  some  time  ago  in  which  occur 
sentences  strikingly  like  those  just  quoted.  'We  are  the  right- 
eous, the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  you  are  wicked,  bad  and 
vicious.'  "  This  is,"  said  Lord  Bramwell,  "  what  the  total  abstainers 
and  the  like  say  of  themselves,  and  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them.  I  am  one  who  do  not,  and  I  am  going  to  say  why ;  and 
us  I  think  my  opinion  as  good  and  virtuous  as  theirs,  with  the 
additional  merit  of  being  right,  I  am  going  to  state  it  without 
asking  pardon  for  it  or  myself.  Drink !  Yes,  alcohol,  of  which 
if  you  take  too  much  '  you  put  an  enemy  in  your  mouth  to  steal 
away  your  brain.'  Drink,  which  makes  a  man  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  if  under  the  influence  of  too  much  of  it.  Drink,  which 
rums  the  health  and  kills  the  unhappy  wretch  who  persistently 
takes  it  to  excess.  Drink  !  Yes,  I  say  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  I 
think  the  world  would  act  very  foolishly  if  it  gave  it  up.    Why,  if 
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it  can  do  all  the  harm  I  have  mentioned  ?    For  this  reason — that 
it  does  cm  immense  deal  more  goodP'*' 

A  compromise  between  the  total  abstainers  and  the  great 
majority  of  other  delegates  to  the  Antwerp  meeting  was  impos- 
sible. The  former  came  with  preconceived  ideas,  unwilling  even 
to  listen  to  adverse  arguments,  yet  wholly  unable  to  defend  their 
own  position  in  a  manner  that  could  appeal  to  common  sense, 
sound  reason,  or  scientific  thought.  What  they  aim  at  in  England 
has  been  tried  in  America,  and  found  to  be  a  complete  failure, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  abridged  personal  liberty,  weakened  the  sense 
of  self-reliance  in  the  individual,  lowered  the  standard  of  morality 
of  whole  communities,  and  gave  unbounded  latitude  to  a  vice 
which  under  a  sensible  system — such  as  the  Antwerp  Congress 
sought  for — can  be  controlled  and  mitigated  in  its  efiocts.  Waste 
of  time  it  would  have  been  under  such  circumstances  to  listen  to 
more  of  this  prohibitory  talk.  The  delegates  needed  not  to  be 
told  again  and  again  that  prohibitory  ideas  are  gaining  ground  in 
England.  They  knew  that,  if  they  knew  anything.  But  they 
also  know  what  the  realization  of  these  ideas  has  done  for  Maine, 
the  only  part  of  the  world  where  prohibition  was  fully  tested  in 
all  its  conceivable  phases.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  men, 
whose  names  our  critical  age  has  already  inscribed  upon  the 
scroll  of  scientific  fame,  would  patiently  listen,  hour  after  hour, 
to  the  monotonous  harangues  of  blind  adherents  of  an  exploded 
theory,  which,  at  its  best,  is  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Much  stress  was,  however,  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  England  this 
"  exploded  theory  "  is  upheld  by  thousands  of  brave  men  and  noble 
women,  and  is  steadily  winning  over  new  adherents  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unholy.  But  what  does  that  prove?  Surely,  the 
number  of  upholders  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  righteousness  of  a 
cause,  nor  of  the  correctness  of  a  theory.  Slavery  was  wrong,  yet 
the  people  of  a  large  number  of  the  States  of  our  Union  upheld 
it,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  men  hold  dear.  That  prohibitory 
ideas  are  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  no  one  will  gainsay  ; 
nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  their  progress  continues,  in  spite  of 

*  "Drink,"  bjr  Lord  BramwcU.    Liberty  and  Property  Defense  Leagae :  London,  1886. 
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the  barriers  which  common  sense,  scientific  investigation  and  po- 
litical experience  have  erected  in  their  path.  By  pursuing  an 
aggressive  policy,  by  meddling  in  politics,  by  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  clergy,  and  by  appealing  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  tender 
sex — which  of  late  has  become  quite  a  factor  in  English  politics 
— the  advocates  of  these  ideas  have  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves felt  in  Parliament,  although  it  is  evident  that  their  influ- 
ence fluctuates  with  political  contingencies,  and  is  successful  only 
when  the  demagogism  of  legislators  seeks  to  make  it  subservient 
to  the  greed  of  votes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Permissive  Pro- 
hibitory Bill — the  nearest  approach  to  our  local  option :  In 
1864  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  257 — 
the  vote  being  40  for,  and  297  against  it.  In  1871  the  ma- 
jority had  dwindled  down  to  72 ;  the  vote  being  136  for,  and  208 
against  it.  Two  years  later  (1873)  90  voted  for,  and  330  against 
it ;  while  in  1878  the  majority  against  it  was  194,  the  votes  in  its 
favor  numbering  106.  From  1869  to  1882  it  was  voted  on  in 
nearly  every  year,  and  the  record  of  the  vote  exhibits  through- 
out the  same  fluctuations,  in  support  and  opposition,  shown 
above.  Kow,  the  question  is:  Was  there  any  new  and 'strong 
evidence  produced  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  years  in  which  its 
support  was  strongest  ?  E'ot  at  all !  The  dictum  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  had  been  against  it 
from  the  beginning,  and  whatever  new  arguments  were  launched 
forth  in  its  favor  subsequently,  belonged  to  the  category  of  sen- 
timental gush.  The  substance  of  the  bill,  as  originally  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  was  to  give  owners  of  real  estate  the  right  to 
prohibit  by  a  two-third  majority  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  any 
given  district.  The  Commission  considered  the  proposition 
wrong  in  principle  and  practice.  It  would  be  neither  just  nor 
rational,  they  thought,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article,  the  im- 
portation, use  and  possession  of  which  are  permitted.  And  if  it 
was  intended  to  totally  forbid  the  use  of  liquors,  that  is  to  say,  to 
wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic  altogether,  the  legislature  should  not 
apply  indirect  means  to  that  end.  A  total  prohibition  the  Com- 
mission would  not  approve  of,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
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public  welfare  demanded  it,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
vestigators, was  not  at  all  the  case.  They  said  bluntly  that  they 
deemed  it  neither  equitable  nor  wise  to  destroy  the  liquor  traffic, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  drink- 
ing excesses.  They  disapproved  of  local  option,  in  the  English 
sense,  for  the  further  reason,  that  it  would  make  one  and  the 
same  act  a  wrong  in  one  district,  and  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing 
in  another.  They  thought  that  the  application  of  such  a  princi- 
ple in  other  respects — in  religious  and  personal  matters,  for  in- 
stance— would  lead  to  most  deplorable  consequences.  This  was 
the  decision  of  competent  investigators,  and  subsequent  ex- 
periences, here  and  elsewhere,  have  not  in  any  manner  weakened 
the  objections  contained  in  it  against  the  bill.  Yet  every  reader 
knows  how  ruthlessly  so-called  public  opinion  discarded  this  ap- 
peal to  common  sense.  Thus,  also,  in  the  United  States,  one 
would  look  in  vain  for  a  logically  sound  argument,  or  the  slightest 
practical  evidence  in  favor  of  Prohibition.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  incontrovertible  statistics  have  proved  all  prohibi- 
tory laws  to  be  complete  failures,  tending  to  demoralize,  rather 
than  to  elevate  the  people.  Nevertheless,  Prohibition  is  march- 
ing onward  with  gigantic  strides,  and  its  followers  grow  more 
numerous  every  day.  It  matters  little  for  the  moment  that 
these  truly  good  men  are  really  marching  on  to  ultimate  defeat, 
strewing  their  path  thither  with  the  wrecks  of  grand  prin- 
ciples. The  external  success  of  the  moment  tells,  and  the 
ideas  and  theories,  scientifically  and  practically  exploded,  still 
flourish  through  weakness  and  sentimentality,  or  through  dem- 
agogism  and  time-serving.  It  could  not  be  expected,  then, 
we  said,  that  such  a  body  of  men  and  women,  however  strong 
numerically  and  politically,  having  so  little  to  oflPer  besides  sen- 
timental lamentations,  should  through  their  representatives  ob- 
tain approbation  from  a  congress  whose  avowed  object  it  was  to 
restrict  drunkenness,  to  prevent  alcoholism,  to  cure  drunkards,  to 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  workmen,  and  to  refine  and 
moderate  the  drinking-habits.  In  all  this  the  temperance  socie- 
ties could  render  invaluable  services,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  have  done  and  are  still  doing  so,  as  long  as  thej  adhere 
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strictly  to  the  programme  of  their  predecessors  of  a  centnry  ago. 
Whenever  they  go  beyond  that,  their  success  means  the  defeat  of 
true  temperance.  At  the  Antwerp  meeting  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  these  societies  was  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  great  good 
they  have  accomplished  within  it  has  been  fully  appreciated.  It 
even  has  been  said — and  no  reason  occurs  to  us,  why  we  should 
doubt — that  so  rigid  a  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  the 
Gothenburg  system  would  have  remained  problematical  in  its  re- 
sults, had  not  the  practical  philanthropy  of  the  Swedish  temper- 
ance societies  supported  its  operations,  by  reclaiming  drunkards, 
by  providing  healthy  dwellings,  good  food  and  rational  amuse- 
ment for  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  inculcating  in  all  habits  of 
thrift,  economy  and  moderation.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  in  the 
English  Parliament  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg 
system  (1877),  did  not  underrate  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  transplanting  the  Swedish  system  to  English  ground.  Know- 
ing whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  doubted  whether  in  England 
such  a  system  could  be  built  up  merely  upon  the  charity,  un- 
selfishness and  philanthropy  of  private  societies.  For  this  rea- 
son he  modified  the  Gothenburg  system  so  as  to  entrust  to  the 
local  authorities  the  same  task  which  is  being  fulfilled  by  the 
Swedish  societies.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  his  copied 
measure  was  a  provision  designed  to  eliminate  from  the  traffic  the 
motive  of  gain  on  part  of  the  licensee,  whose  profits  were  to  be 
derived  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  food,  tea,  coffee  and  similar 
refreshments.  It  is  to  Sweden,  then,  that  we  must  look,  if  we 
wish  to  learn  to  what  extent  temperance  societies  may  aid  the 
law-maker  in  doing  away  with  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  English  societies,  even  of  the  extreme 
type,  have  also  exerted  themselves  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

A  report  on  this  kind  of  work  was  submitted  to  the  Antwerp 
meeting,  when,  in  the  order  of  business,  the  subject  of  coffee- 
houses was  reached.  Unfortunately,  but  a  very  unsatisfactory 
account  is  given  (in  the  newspapers  before  us)  of  the  contents  of 
this  report.  From  what  can  be  learned  from  other  sources,  it 
may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  much  good  grew  out 
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of  the  innovation,  and  that  more  might  have  been  attained,  had 
not  the  success  of  the  first  undertaking  aroused  the  cupidity  of 
money-seekers.  The  following  is  quoted  from  an  official  docu- 
ment: * 

"  In  England  these  '  coffee-houses  for  the  people '  were  in  the 
first  instance  started  by  well-known  philanthropists,  and  after- 
wards, seeing  how  well  they  paid,  many  were  built  as  a  mere 
speculation  by  limited  companies.  In  1874,  the  first  society  of 
the  kind  was  started  in  Liverpool,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  and 
it  prospered  so  well  that  at  this  time  fifty-eight  buildings  exist 
there  belonging  to  them.  In  London  and  Birmingham  the  same 
encouraging  results  followed  the  founding  of  similar  societies. 
In  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  movement  was 
started  158  such  societies  with  3,000  coffee-houses  are  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  proving  that 
they  are  successful  rivals  to  the  attractive  spirit-shops  and  public- 
houses.  In  other  countries,  though  by  no  means  on  the  same 
large  scale,  the  same  movement  has  been  started  with  similar 
gratifying  results,  as,  for  instance,  in  Hollandf  and  Switzerland, 
and  latterly  even  in  a  few  German  States,  with  the  distinction, 
however,  that  in  them  it  is  only  regarded  as  a  philanthropic 
undertaking,  and  not  as  a  commercial  enterprise.''^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rochat,  of  Geneva,  stated  that  in  Switzerland 
such  coffee-houses,  conducted  by  the  Swiss  temperance  societies, 
served  a  good  purpose,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  military 
barracks.  The  plan  of  action  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  fol- 
lowed in  Holland,  mild  beverages  being  included  in  the  list  of  re- 
freshments offered  for  sale.  Ko  other  remarks  were  made  on  this 
subject  before  the  meeting ;  but  from  the  entirety  of  the  proceed- 
ings it  is  clear,  that  the  delegates  regarded  it  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, that  in  combating  alcoholism  the  material  and  moral 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  must  be  ameliorated,  and  that  the 
fulfillment  of  this  object  is  part  of  the  legitimate  and  proper  func- 


♦  "Eeporta  from  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad."    Commercial 
No.  n,  1885,  Part  II.    Submitted  to  Parliament,  May,  1885. 

t  The  reader  knows  that  in  Holland  beer  is  not  excluded  from  these  establishments. 
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tions  of  temperance  societies.  The  State  can  do  very  14ttle  in 
this  direction,  except  perhaps  by  adopting  the  policy,  frequently 
adverted  to  at  the  Antwerp  meeting,  of  taxing  necessaries  of 
life  as  lightly  as  possible,  if  at  all.  But  such  a  policy,  it  will  be 
admitted,  could  not  stand — in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  pro- 
tectionist tendencies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe — without  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  larger  States.  Even  so,  practical  work, 
such  as  is  being  done  in  Sweden,  must  be  carried  on  by  private 
societies,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  concerned,  no 
less  than  to  the  cause  of  genuine  temperance,  if  all  the  money 
wasted  in  propagating  Utopian  theories  of  prohibition,  and  all 
the  human  energies  squandered  in  creating  dissentions  among 
political  parties,  and  in  disturbing  the  natural  political  equili- 
brium in  the  various  countries,  would  be  devoted  by  prohib- 
itory enthusiasts  to  this  grand  task  of  elevating  their  fellow-man 
in  the  Swedish  sense. 

Cofiee-houses  and  like  institutions  being  disposed  of,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  the  question  of  intemperance, 
namely,  the  treatment  and  cure  of  inebriates.  In  this  respect, 
we  say  it  with  pride,  America  must  be  accorded  the  palm  not 
only  in  point  of  priority,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
appointments  of  her  inebriate  asylums.  But  strange  to  say,  in 
this  very  particular,  of  which  our  country  could  have  presented 
a  most  creditable  account,  very  little  was  said  at  the  Antwerp 
meeting  referring  to  American  institutions.  American  physicians 
and  psychologists  have,  years  ago,  outstripped  their  colleagues 
abroad  in  the  search  for  a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  how  hab- 
itual drunkards,  or  inebriates,  or  dipsomaniacs,  or  whatever  else 
one  may  call  these  unfortunate  persons,  should  be  treated.  As 
early  as  ISOi  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  insisted  that  every  city  and 
county  should  have  a  separate  institution  for  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  inebriates.  Drs.  Bradford  and  Woodward,  the  latter  at 
one  time  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  took  up  Rush's  plan  in  after  years,  and  soon  gained  nu- 
merous adherents.  In  1857  the  first  asylum  for  inebriates  was 
established  in  Boston,  and  since  then  the  number  of  such  institu- 
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tions  has  grown  so  rapidly,  that  in  1870  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
form  the  "  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates," 
composed  of  physicians  and  officers  of  inebriate  asylums.  From 
the  very  beginning,  it  seems,  American  physicians  maintained 
that  dipsomania  is  a  malady,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Whether  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  bad  habit,  the  result 
of  an  irregular  mode  of  living ;  whether  it  is  the  consequence  of 
a  sickly  and  defective  constitution ;  whether  it  is  inborn,  in- 
herited from  besotted  progenitors,  or  produced  hy  a  morbid  dis- 
position— in  short,  whatever  its  causes,  its  treatment,  according  to 
the  American  view,  must  be  undertaken  by  skillful  medical  spe- 
cialists. Following  this  conclusion,  American  physicians  have 
rendered  invaluable  services  to  mankind,  and  given  to  their  col- 
leagues abroad  a  substantial  basis  upon  which  to  work.  In  England 
the  Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety  was  established 
but  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  was  the  President  of  this  body,  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  of  London,  who  submitted  to  the  Antwerp  meeting 
the  only  report  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  except- 
ing the  account  of  the  Inspector  of  Inebriate  Homes.  Dr.  Kerr's 
paper  was  necessarily  of  such  a  scientific  character  that  even  a 
synopsis  of  it  could  only  interest  specialists,  and  would  there- 
fore be  out  of  place  in  a  review  like  this. 

Mr.  Ilirsch,  superintendent  of  a  private  institution  for  the  cure 
of  inebriates  in  Germany,  said  that  the  systematic  treatment  of 
inebriates  in  separate  institutions  was  not  generally  recognised 
as  a  necessity  in  Germany.  The  government,  at  all  events,  has  so 
far  done  nothing  in  this  direction  ;  the  few  institutions  that  have 
been  established  are  in  private  hands.  Speaking  for  the  asylum 
with  which  he  is  connected,  Mr.  Hirsch  said : 

"  Complete  abstinence,  even  from  the  first  day,  is  the  rule,  and  this  radi- 
cal method,  which  has  been  applied  during  sixteen  years,  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce any  marked  inconvenience.  A  little  medicine  is  employed,  although  no 
remedy  is  known  as  a  specific  against  alcoholism.  The  essential  object  in  ad- 
ministering medicine  invariably  is  to  calm  tbe  inclination  to  drink.  A  cure 
generally  requires  one  year's  treatment.  Aged  inebriates  are  more  easily 
cured  than  the  young.  Their  desires  are  worn  out,  but  the  craving  in  the 
young  remains  unsatisfied  for  a  long  period.  Periodic  drunkards  are  generally 
incurable.     The  rich  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  poor.    The  latter  ward 
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off  many  of  the  evil  effects  by  physical  labor.  Very  little  benefit  arises  from 
persuasive  appeals  ;  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  the  drunkard  and  thus  deprive 
him  of  the  many  means  of  procuring  drink.  For  this  reason  asylums  are  benr 
eficial." 

In  a  general  way  Mr.  Hirsch  expressed  much  solicitude  for 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  regretted  that  the  Germcm,  Govern^ 
ment  displayed  so  little  alacrity  in  adopting  the  measures  pro- 
posed hy  temperance  societies. 

A  digression  may  be  appropriate  here,  in  order  to  refute  a 
falsehood,  circulated  in  this  country,  with  reference  to  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Government  in  the  matter  of  intemperance.  In 
a  tract  published  by  that  highly  respectable  publishing  firm, 
"  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,"*  we  find 
the  following : 

PROHIBITION  IN  GERMANY. 

Bismarck  says  :  "Beer  makes  people  stupid,  lazy  and  impertinent."  and 
that  it  must  he  prohibited ;  yet  Germans,  vv^hen  they  come  to  America,  have 
been  surprised  that  beer  and  wine  are  not  drunk  by  everybody,  and  that  there 
is  a  strong  element  in  favor  of  prohibiting  their  sale  ;  they  say  that  America 
is  more  tyrannical  than  Germany. 

A  more  infamous  falsehood  was  never  published.  Bismarck, 
who,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  temperance  societies,  strenu- 
ously opposes  every  proposition  to  restrict  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits,  is  very  fond  of  beer,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  made 
that  beverage  eligible  as  a  refreshment  at  soirees  and  like 
gatherings,  where  formerly  only  wine  was  considered  hon  ton. 
At  his  Parliamentary  soirees,  famous  for  the  far-reaching  political 
schemes  which  are  hatched  there,  beer  is  served  to  his  guests.  He 
did  certainly  assert  some  time  ago  that  beer  made  the  drinker  lazy. 
But  what  will  the  writer  of  the  above  quotation  say,  when  he  is 
told  that  Bismarck  said  this  to  justify  the  use  oi  distilled  spirits, 
against  which  his  antipathy  was  to  be  aroused  by  advocates  of 
restrictive  measures  ?  So  far  from  saying  that  heer  must  he  for- 
bidden, Bismarck  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  prohibition,  in  the  American  sense,  and  consistently 
opposed  even  the  slightest  interference  in  matters  of  personal 

*  Tract  No.  46,  "  Shall  I  drink  beer?  " 
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tastes  and  inclinations.  The  temperance  societies  of  Germany,* 
who  are  at  present  petitioning  the  Reichstag  for  a  temperance 
law,  ought  certainly  to  know  what  the  cause  requires  in  their 
fatherland.  From  their  latest  programme  it  is  evident  that  they, 
too,  confine  their  efibrts  to  distilled  spirits,  believing  the  use  of 
fermented  liquors  to  be  a  great  help  in  furthering  temperate 
drinking-habits.  The  following  are  the  points  which  the  Ger- 
man temperance  societies  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  in  a  peti- 
tion dated  November,  1885  : 

They  ask  that  the  retailing  of  distilled  spirits  be  regulated : 

1.  By  fixing  the  maximum  number  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of 

such  liquors  in  accordance  with  a  given  ratio  of  popula- 
tion ;  permitting  the  governments  of  States  and  provinces 
to  reduce  the  number  of  such  licenses  to  a  proportion  still 
lower  than  that  to  be  fixed  by  the  Reichstag. 

2.  By  imposing  upon  retailers  a  tax  to  be  paid  into  the  local 

treasury. 

3.  By  prescribing  that  retailers 

a.  shall  not    sell  spirits  to  drunken  persons  and 

minors ; 
h.  shall  sell  only  for  cash  ; 

c.  shall  keep   for   sale  fermented   beverages  and 

eatables ; 

d.  shall  sell  pure  spirits  of  not  more  than  40  per 

cent,  of  alcohol. 

4.  By  separating  the  sale  of  spirits  from  other  retail  business, 

such  as  groceries,  etc. 
6.  By  imposing  upon  violators  of  the  liquor  law  penalties  of  such 
severity  as  to  prevent  illicit  trafiic. 

These  demands  are  deemed  exceedingly  radical  in  Germany, 
and  Bismarck  is  utterly  opposed  to  them.  This  said,  the  reader 
may  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  how  lightly  truth  is  held  by 


♦  All  local  societies  are  members  of  a  national  body,  called  "  Der  deutsche  Verein  gegen 
den  Misbrauch  geistiger  Qetranke." 
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those  who  could  write  and  publish  what  we  quoted  before  from 
Temperance  Tract  No,  46. 

Mr.  Hirsch  well  knew  what  he  was  talking  of,  when  he 
deplored  the  disinclination  of  the  German  Government  to  elevate 
the  propositions  coming  from  temperance  sources  to  the  dignity 
of  a  State  policy.  In  reference  to  inebriate  asjlums  the  German, 
in  fact,  every  European  government  certainly  might  imitate  the 
American  example,  without  deviating  from  that  sound  policy 
which  forbids  the  invasion  of  personal  rights.  Private  charity, 
it  is  hoped,  will  fill  the  gap  that  governmental  apathy  will  not 
close  up.  It  appears  that  of  late,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles, 
some  progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction.  At  the 
Antwerp  meeting  Dr.  Miiller,  of  Switzerland,  speaking  after 
Mr.  Hirsch,  reported  that  in  January,  1882,  an  institution  for  the 
cure  of  inebriates  has  been  established,  through  the  generosity 
and  benevolence  of  a  lady,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman ;  while 
another  similar  asylum  is  being  maintained  in  the  Canton  of 
Bale  by  a  religious  society.  Patients  are  admitted  into  these 
institutions  on  condition  that  they  bind  themselves  to  remain 
there  for  at  least  three  months.  Total  abstinence  forms  the  basis 
of  treatment.  Moral  and  religious  training,  combined  with  ex- 
ercises for  mind  and  body,  are  resorted  to  in  subduing  the  impor- 
tunate craving  for  drink.  It  is  said  that  the  average  proportion 
of  cures  effected  by  this  treatment  is  30  per  cent.* 

The  very  meagre  reports  submitted  to  the  Antwerp  meeting  on 
this  subject  (all  that  was  said  is  epitomized  in  the  foregoing)  cer- 
tainly warrant  the  assertion  that  America  has  made  infinitely 
more  progress  in  this  all-important  matter,  than  any  other  civilized 
country.  In  England  the  movement  in  favor  of  establishing 
separate  institutions  received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the  labors 
of  American  physicians,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Special  Commission  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
appointed  in  1871  to  enquire  into  the  need  for  inebriate  asylums, 


*  The  proportion  of  cures  effected  in  Bome  of  the  American  Inebriate  Homes  compares 
favorably  with  the  above  showing.  The  Franklin  Reformatory  House  for  Inebriates  in  Phila- 
delphia claimed  60  per  cent.;  the  institution  at  Media,  Pa.,  (at  that  time  under  Dr.  Parrish) 
claimed  38  percent;  the  Chicago  Washingtonian  House,  30  per  cent.;  the  Maryland  Aeylum, 
33i  per  cent.;  and  the  same  is  claimed  by  the  Washingtouian  Home  at  Boston. 
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shaped  its  report  mainly  on  the  frame-work  of  the  valuable  in- 
formation which  its  chairman,  Dr.  Donald  Dalrymple,  who  visited 
this  country  for  the  purpose  stated,  received  from  Dr.  Parrish, 
then  of  the  Media  asylum,  and  from  the  late  Dr.  Dodge.  Being 
in  closer  contact  with  America,  and  more  nearly  related  to  the 
American  people,  by  uniformity  of  language,  range  of  thought 
and  social  habits,  England  was  and  is  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  European  nation  to  profit  by  our  experiences. 
In  the  main,  the  objections  urged  in  Germany  and  other  Conti 
nental  countries  against  the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  are 
of  an  economic  character;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  great 
obstacle  is  being  encountered  in  the  divergence  of  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  government  has  the  right  to  proceed  against  drunk- 
ards by  other  means  than  those  of  a  purely  punitive  character. 
If  drunkenness  be  a  disease,  some  say,  the  government  cannot 
compel  the  diseased  to  enter  an  institution  designed  for  his  cure. 
His  confinement  within  such  institution  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  a  matter  of  choice  with  him  and  his  relatives.  The 
whole  proceeding  is,  then,  simply  a  private  affair,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  institutions  should  therefore  be  left  to  private 
enterprise,* 

In  leaving  this  subject — the  last  treated  of  at  the  Antwerp 
meeting — we  cannot  refrain  from  again  expressing  sincere  regret 
that  the  great  merits  of  America,  in  a  matter  appealing  alike  to 
humane  instincts,  scientific  thought,  and  practical  sense,  were 
scarcely  mentioned  at  Antwerp ;  while  the  absurd  idea  of  prohi- 
bition, which  makes  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  was 
paraded  with  that  ludicrous  and  lurid  pomposity  which  induced 

•  Much  might  be  said  on  this  point,  If  the  scope  and  nature  of  this  pamphlet  would  permit. 
At  all  events  it  may  incidentally  be  mentioned  that  the  question,  whether  the  government 
should,  and  has  the  right  to,  compel  the  confinement  of  drunkards  in  asylums  designed  for  their 
cure,  is  still  an  open  one.  Very  many  specialists  are  of  opinion  that  unless  the  government 
exercise  this  right,  the  institutions  in  question  fall  short  of  their  object.  In  his  "  What  shall 
we  do  for  the  drunkard  ?  "  Dr.  O.  Everts,  of  the  Cincinnati  Sanitarium,  writes : 

"  The  state  alone  is  competent  to  prescribe  and  enforce  efficient  remedies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  drunkenness. 

"  The  state  alone  has  the  power  to  do  so.    The  State  alone  has  the  right  to  do  bo. 

"All  efforts  toward  this  end,  made  through  private  corporations  ('Homes,'  'Betreats,' 
and  '  Asylums '),  have  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  and  definite  authority  over  the  conduct  of 
the  drunkard." 
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DeLaet   and  Goeman-Borgesius  to  utter  the  stinging  rebukes 
herein  quoted. 

In  concluding  these  thoughts  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Antwerp  meeting,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  cite,  in  corroboration 
of  our  introductory  summary,  the  words  with  whicli  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  announced  the  vote  on  the  motion 
for  final  adjournment.     He  said  : 

"  Some  very  important  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  much  good  will  be  reaped  from  the  discussion.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  legislative  measures  resorted  to  in  various  countries 
against  the  evil  which  we  combat.  We  know  now  that  these  measures  are 
partly  preventive  and  partly  repressive  in  their  nature,  and  we  have  gathered 
much  valuable  information  as  regards  the  results  achieved  by  them.  The 
efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  have 
brought  about  good  results  in  Holland,  and  we  all  think  that  the  same 
would  be  the  case  with  us  (in  Belgium),  if  we  should  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  opposition  of  the  liquor  traflBc  to  the  extent  of  inducing  the  legislature  to 
entertain  our  propositions.  As  to  fiscal  measures  we  have  reached  the  conclu 
sion  that  their  effect  is  doubtful,  so  far  as  the  taxing  of  distilleries  is  concerned, 
but  that  they  are  very  efficacious  when  applied  to  the  retailers.  Our  fiscal 
system  (the  Belgian)  must  be  revised  and  changed.  Above  all  things  wfe  must 
strive  to  have  tax-burdens  removed  from  necessaries  of  life.  In  Belgium  we 
are  taxed  nine  millions,  merely  to  give  a  few  refiners  an  opportunity  of  selling 
their  sugar  at  high  prices — to  the  English.  Although  I  have  abstained  from 
the  use  of  intoxicants  for  over  twenty  years,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  imitate  my 
example.  Those  who  drink  moderately  are  doing  very  well  already,  I  think, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  For  incorrigible  drunkards  the  rule  ought  to  be 
total  abstinence.  From  what  scientists,  such  as  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  have  told 
us,  it  is  evident  that  the  causes  which  lead  to  inebriety  are  not  only  physical 
but  also  moral.  In  reclaiming  drunkards  we  must  therefore  devise  a  rational 
treatment  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  ;  and  to  that  end  all  must  join 
hands.    Society  must  be  compelled  to  do  its  full  duty." 

Brief  and  incomplete  as  this  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Antwerp  meeting  must  necessarily  be,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  we  may  at  least  con- 
scientiously claim  for  it  impartiality  and  truthfulness  in  stating 
the  essential  points  presented  by  the  delegates  from  the  various 
countries.  And  from  this  presentation  of  the  proceedings  it  is 
evident,  that  wherever  the  question  of  intemperance  has  been 
looked  Into  from  scientific,  moral  and  economic  standpoints,  it 
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was  found  that  measures  against  the  ^proper  use  of  stimulants  are 
scientifically,  morally  and  politically  wrong,  and  far  more  per- 
nicious in  their  effects  upon  society,  than  all  the  combined  evils 
attendant  upon  inebriety ;  that  therefore  no  temperance  efforts 
deserve  the  support  of  enlightened  men,  unless  they  be  aimed 
exclusivel}'^  against  the  abuse  of  intoxicants.  In  combating  this 
abuse  in  all  its  phases,  the  first  essential  step  is  to  enlighten  the 
people  on  the  proper  use  of  stimulants.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  was  sufficiently  explained  at  Antwerp,  the  conclusions 
reached  there  being  in  perfect  unison  with  all  that  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  have  consistently  maintained.  Since  that  cele- 
brated French  physician,  Dr.  Lunier,  first  demonstrated  statisti- 
cally that  the  ravages  of  alcoholism  are  almost  unknown  in 
vine-producing  provinces,  and  since  Dr.  Baer  published  his  work 
on  "  Alkoholismus  "* — acknowledged  to  be  the  best  book  ever 
written  on  intemperance — every  rational  attempt  to  fulfill  the 
above  task,  begins  with  an  effort  to  substitute  fermented  bever- 
ages for  ardent  spirits.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  reviewer  that,  in 
echoing  the  opinions  of  all  well-informed  men,  he  is  compelled 
to  repeat  here  what  he  has  asserted  so  frequently  in  previous 
publications.  The  truth,  though  its  frequent  repetition  may 
become  monotonous  and  tiresome,  cannot  be  told  too  often,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  legion  of  men  ready  at  any  time,  with  pen  and 
tongue,  to  garble  it. 

The  time  cannot  be  distant  when  this  multitude  of  pens  and 
tongues  will  no  longer  be  heeded,  because  the  mass  of  the  people 
shall  have  learned  to  discriminate  between  drinker  and  drunkard, 
between  proper  use  and  pernicious  abuse.  It  will  then  be  under- 
stood that  the  discontinuance  of  the  moderate  use  of  wholesome 
stimulants  would  even  be — to  use  Dr.  Everts'  words — "  deleteri- 
ous to  mankind,  by  reason  of  brain  deterioration,"  and  that,  as 
Lord  Bramwell  puts  it,  the  proper  use  has  done  a  vast  deal  more 
good  than  the  abuse  has  done  mischief.     Use  and  abuse  will  then 


•  On  page  638  of  his  work  (Berlin,  A.  HlrBchwald)  Dr.  Baer  begins  the  enumeration  of 
the  meani  which  in  his  opinion  are  most  effective  in  combating  alcoholism.  The  first  of  these 
is  "the  substitution  of  other  beverages  for  spirituous  liquors  ;"  and  among  the  "  other  bever- 
agM"  IfMr  is  given  the  first  rank. 
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be  understood  as  Friederich  v.  Bodenstedt  describes  it  in  his  songs 
of  Mirza  Schaffy : 

In  the  goblet's  magic  measure, 
In  the  wine's  all-powerful  spirit, 
Lieth  poison  or — delight, 
Lieth  purest — basest  pleasure; 
E'en  according  to  the  merit 
Of  the  drinker  ye  invite. 

Lo,  the  fool  in  baseness  sunken, 
Having  drunk  till  he  is  tired: 
When  he  drinks,  behold  him — drunken, 
When  we  drink,  we  are — inspired; 

Full  of  jovial  wit  and  laughter, 

Speak  as  angels  led  our  speech, 

Merry  as  before,  so  after. 

With  a  smile  and  word  for  each. 

Wine  thus  likeneth  the  shower, 

Which  in  mire  turns  to  mire; 
But  which,  falling  on  a  flower. 

Hath  a  mission  nobler,  higher. 


^->^^(|^^J^ 
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